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bod commerce, founded on the 
| by bold gradations, to a ſurptf 


body of fellow-creatures, which the policy of legiſl 
thought pr | „„ 
88 Warmed M 


unhappy flaves, whoſe- cauſe is ſo ſucceſsfully pleaded in this 
work, a {mall company of ſubſcribers again preſent it to the im- 
partial peruſal of an humane and enlightened public: aſſuring 
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0 1 people of England have been already ſome months in 


poſſeſſion of this ſhart, but excellent addreſs, on a branch 


| flagrant injuſtice, and riſing, 


ng ſeructure of iniquity, inhu- 


manity, and horror! The intention of the worthy author in 


writing it, was evidently to abtain from the humanity of his 
country at large, that alleviation of the miſeries of a numerous 


ators has not 


9 


% 


the ſame ſentiments of beyevglenee towards the 


thoſe who wiſh for the abolition of the Slave-trade, but think 


_ zheſe means inadequate to the end, that the pious author's en- 
deavours hawe been already bleſſed with effects, at once important 
and extenſive. Upwards of thirty thouſand copies, bought up 


with increaſing avidity, prove, that the ſtill ſmall voice of reli- 
gion and morality is yet heard by many, notwithſtanding the noiſe 
of ſordid intereſt, or the clamaur of expediency. Many re- 


ſpectable families — ſeveral public ſeminaries and great numbers 
of private perſons— have already abandoned every trace of con- 


nection with the horrid traffic. Alike unaided by the ſanction 


of cuſtom, and unawed by the anticipated charge of innovation, 


they fear not to enter upon a nexv line of duty, when evidently 


_ conſiſtent with the revealed will of Heaven, and the loud, 
united diftites] of reaſons juſtice, and. humanity. - Happy for 


the cauſe they wiſh to ſupport, and much to the honour of Eng- 


liſhmen is ir, that the gratification of luxurious habits appear to 
have leſs — or the calls of humanity to. have uch more. weight 


with them, than a curſory view of the general diſpoſition would 


have led us to, infer. Such indeed is the preſent proſpec of 


complete ſucceſs attending this effort, that the reaſons hitherto aſ- 


figned for not diſcontinuing the uſe of Weſt-Indian luxury, aui 
no longer diſguiſe the trug ualus of an humanity, too feeble to claim 
| the name of a virtue, nor juſtify the further indulgence of a viti- 
ated taſte, at the expence of human blood. No; the dreadful com- 


merce already totters to its, baſe. _ The enlarged and enlarging 


ſphere of rational knowledge, rolls rapidly on to its deſtruction. 


All-powerful zruth * has made large breaches in its foundations, 
and diſcloſed ſome of its hartorz. Nothing. then remains, but 
for thoſe who abhor cruelty in word, to renounce it in deed—to 


add example to precept to throw their reſpective ſhares of hu- 
manity into the common ſtock, and, within a very few years, 
the abborred edifice muſt fall newer more 10 riſe * | | 8 


See the Abſtract mentioned hereafter. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IHE ſummary view of the ſlave trade here given, forms 
1 alone an anſwer to the principal apologies offered for 
its continuance: but, as the cruel treatment of the ſlaves, 


After their arrival in the Colonies, is ſo very ſlightly touched 


upon, it ſeemed neceſſary to add ſome account of that alſo, 
to ſhew the 223 or rather wrgency, of the following 
addreſs on the ſubject. Our plan admits but of a very ſhort 


ſtatement. But the facts adduced, are all taken from evi- 8 | 


_ dence delivered on oath, before a ſelect Committee of the 
_ Houſe of Commons; and therefore their truth is beyond 
the reach of impeachment. {See an A4b/ra# of the fame, 
with the names and ſituations of /xty witneſſes, Printed 
by J. Philips, George-yard, Lombard-ftreet, 1791.) . 
The grand foundation on which the African Slave- trade 
reſts, and, at the ſame time, the principal argument offered 
in extenuation of its guilt, is, that the Slaves which the Eu- 


ropeans purchaſe, are priſoners of war. Now the very tern 


war, as uſed by the Africans, means in general robbery, or 
a marauding expedition and it is a notorious fact, that theſe 
wars are for the mo/? part entered into by the parties con- 
cerned, without any previous injury on either fide, and from 
no other motive than to furniſh flaves for the Europeans. Ac- 
counts concur in ſtating the proportion of Men deſtroyed 
in theſe expeditions, to that of Slaves actually fold, as ten to 
one. Nay, in ſome of theſe wars, the victors have been 
ſo incenſed at the reſiſtance they have found, that their ſpirit * 
of vengeance has entirely prevailed over their avarice, and, 
though they bave engaged in the conflict for the expreſs 
purpoſe of procuring Slaves, they have been known to mur- 
der every individual, without diſcrimination either of ſex or 
Another plea, by which this trade is ſupported, is this: 
that Slaves are fold to the Europeans in conſequence of crimes. 


The reader ſhall himſelf judge of its value, when accom- F} 


pained by the following well-attz/ied facts. © Before the 
Slave-trade commenced, criminals were puniſhed in Africa, 
| B Lo hes much 
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ſigned to ſlavery, | 
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much in the ſame manner as thoſe among other nations in 


the ſame ſtage of ſociety; but ſince the introduction of this 
trade, ALL crimes have been puniſhed with ſlavery. Ever 
artifice has been uſed by the Prince, to entice the ſubject to 
become a criminal, Acts, formerly eſteemed innocent, have 


been deemed crimes for the fake of inflicting the ptmiſh= 
ment. New diſtinctions have alſo been made in crimes, 


that additional puniſhments might follow. The offender 
in one inſtance, forfeits his own freedom; in a ſecond, that 
of the male part of his family, together with his own; in 


a third, the whole family ſuffer ; and in a fourth, the rela- 


tions of the offender as far as they can be traced. And 
thus many thouſands of innocent perſons have been con- 


In caſes where neither the horrors of theſe unjuſt wars, 


nor the frequency of innocent acts diſtorted into crimes, 
furniſh ſufficient victims for European cruelty, Slaves are 
acquired by virtue of a (fancied) right of empire in the 


Prince. He conſiders his villages as fo many parks, or re- 


ſervoirs, ſtocked for his own luxury and uſe. When the 
Black- broker tempts him with his merchandize, and he is 


not ſufficiently furniſhed by the above means, he ſeizes cer- 


tain villagers, who are put into chains and led, whole fami- 


lies together, to the ſhips. This is particularly the caſe 


with the King of Dahomy : but in other parts of the country, 


the mode of ſeizing them is a little varied. The King goes 


with his guards to one of his villages in the night: he ſur- 


rounds it, and ſets it on fire; the poor villagers flying in 


conſternation from the flames, fall into the hands of their 


tyrant. This mode, therefore, differs from the former in 


one reſpect only, that many are terribly burnt on the occa- 
ſion, and others periſh. The laſt method of acquiring 
Slaves, which it is needful to mention here, is that of 414- 
napping. Slave-hunters, capliſting of the natives, are em- 


_ ployed in the inland country to kidnap the unwary. They 


lie in wait frequently in the rice- fields, to carry off all ſuch 


4 " Z hos 


as may be ſtationed there for the purpoſe of driving the birds 
from the grain. They lie in wait alſo at the ſprings of water, 


to which the natives reſort to quench their thirſt, and in 


thickets by the ſides of creeks, to fall upon thoſe ſolitary 
| beings, who fiſh there either for amuſement or food: but 


f 


their 


„„ 
5 their principal Ration is in the 10 FRY by the ſide of par- 


ticular path ways, which are cut from one village to another, Z 
from which they ſpring out upon their prey, and ſecure it. 
4 Theſe are the various methods by which Slaves have been 
_ uſually obtained; and ſo ſucceſsful have theſe practices been, 
that many millions of people, ſince the introduction of the 
trade, have been actually put on board European ſhips, and 
conſigned to ſlavery, 
The annual exportation hoon Africa, conſiſts of about 
one hundred thouſand people. Of theſe, more than twenty 
thouſand die on their voyage, from cloſe confinement and 
other cauſes, and at leaſt twenty thouſand more before they 
are inured to the Weſt-Indian climate and cruelty, which 
is called the ſeaſoning; ſo that if to theſe xe add the num- 
ber that die in the different wars above- mentioned, it will 
appear, that at the very leaſt, an hundred thouſand are an- - 
nually murdered, even before the planter can ſay he has any 
additional ſtock for his plantation. 
When the ſlave ſhips arrive in the Weſt-Indies, a ſale is 
announced, which is generally by ſcramble :—(a mode ſeem- 
ingly intended to prevent partiality.) The ſhip is darkened 
with fails, and covered round. At a ſignal given, the pur- 
chaſers ruſh into the midſt of the ſlaves, with the ferocit) 7 
of brutes, carrying cards or tallies, with their names upon 
them, and proper ropes to encircle the number required. 
This they do without diſcrimination, or the leaſt care to pre- 
vent thoſe who are relations, from being ſeparated. Very 
frequently a huſband finds himſelf in one bans, and his wite 
in another; and perhaps their child in a third. But con- 
jugal or filial affection is not permitted to grow in that ac- 
cCurſed ſoil, A ſingle kiſs at parting is frequently denied 
them, or purchaſed at the expence of extreme pain, If 
they ſtop to take a laſt farewell, the lafh begins its dreadful 
clang, that is only to finifh with their exiſtence. Thus torn 
from all that is dear to them, they are driven home, ſome to 
domeſtic, and ſome to plantation ſlavery. If the former 
break a tea-cup—ſtay too long on an errand—do not come 
when called—or make a miſtake, they are puniſhed with a 
whip that will take the ſkin off a horſe's back; ; and actually 
does © take a piece of fe/þ out at every ſtroke.” It is a fre- 


quent practice allo to drop burning {caling-wax o on the — 
as... © 
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of men, women, and children, after. whipping. Women 


with child, have been often whipped, miſcarried, and died 
in conſequence : many of both ſexes, and all ages, have 


been whipped to death, expiring under the laſh, or a few 
days after by the mortification of their wounds. Many 


men have had their legs broken, or cut off, for running away 


from intolerable cruelty, or expected puniſhment.* Others 


have loft their right hands, for lifting it up againſt a white 
man, while a devil in the ſhape of a white man might tor- 
ture or kill a black with impunity. Harſh as this expreſſion 


may appear, it is but too correct a repreſentation. The 
habit of exerciſing unlimited power, has, in many inſtances, 
converted it into more than hellifh cruelty! The blood of 
millions of our feilow-creatures, now cries to Heaven with 
a voice louder than the blood of Abel: and, unlefs the hu- 
manity of the conſumers of Weſt- Indian produce intervene, . 
terror and diſmay muſt continue to range the earth at the 
inſtigation of Chriſtians ! and eruelty flouriſh under their 
protection, till God himſelf ariſe to avenge bis injured Juice 


/ 


» For the truth of theſe facts, and jnmimbrable others more borrid, ſee | 


the ABSTRACT above referred to. See alſo Rev. J. Weſley, Benezet, 


and Cooper, on the ſame ſubject, 
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PEOPLE or GREAT-BRITAIN, | © |! 
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o THE UTILITY OF REFRAINING FROM THE VsE OF © 


| WESTAINDIA SUGAR AND RUM. 
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Otwithſtanding the late determĩnation of the Houſe of, 


cuſſion it has received will not be uſeleſs ; and that the 
public attention has not been excited in vain,  to.a ſyRem of 
cruelty, which is painful even to recite. . may be hoped, 
that n for ourſelves the moſt perfect freedom, we 
ſhall no longer impoſe upon others, ** ery 

preflive ; and that, enjoying a degree of Felicity unequalſed 
in any age or country, we ſhall ceaſe to range the world to 


increaſe the miſery of mankind. 


* 
7 


| The luſt of power, and the pride of conqueſt, have doubt- 


leſs produced inſtances far too numerous, of man enſlaved 
by man, But we, in an enlightened age, baye greatly ſur- 


paſſed, in brutality and injuſtice, the moſt ignorant and bar- 


barous ages: and while we are pretending to the fineſt feel- 
ings of humanity, are exerciſing unprecedented : cruelty. 


We have planted flavery in the rank foil of ſordid avarits; 
and the produce has been miſery in the extreme. We have 
aſcertained, by a courſe of experiments in cruelty, the leaſt 


portion of nouriſhment requiſite to enable, man to' linger a 


few years in miſery ; the greateſt quantity of labour, which 


in ſuch a ſituation, the extreme of puniſhment can extort; 
and the utmoſt degree of pain, labour, and hunger umted, 


which the human frame can endure, without terminating 


„ cc LICE RF 
In vain have ſuch ſcenes been developed. The wealth 
derived from the horrid traffic, has NT 
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Commons on the Slave- trade, we may hope that the 


avery the moſt op- 


an influence that 
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ſecures its continuance ; unleſs the people at large ſhall ſap 
+ its foundation, by refuſing to receive the produce of robbery 
and murder, 


the people are now neceſſarily called on either to reprobate 


The legiſlature having refuſed to interpoſe, 


or approve the meaſure ; for Weſt-Indian Slavery muſt de- 


pend upon their ſupport for its exiſtence, and it is in the 


power of every individual to increaſe or diminiſh its ex- 


tent. The laws of our country may indeed prohibit us the 


ſugar-cane, unleſs we will receive it through the medium of 


flavery. They may hold it to our lips, ſteeped in the blood 
of our fellow-creatures z but they cannot compel us to ac- 


cept the loathſome potion. With us it reſts, either to re- 


_ ccive it and be partners in the crime, or to exonerate our- 
ſelves from guilt, by ſpurning from us the proffered tempta- 
tion. For let us not think, that the crime reſts alone with 
thoſe that conduct the traffic, or the legiſlature by whom it 


is protected: if we purchaſe the commodity, we participate 


in the crime, The Slave-dealer, the Slave-holder, and the 


Slave-driver, are virtually the agents of the conſumer, and 


may be conſidered as employed and hired by him to procure 


the commodity. For dy holding out the temptation, he is 
the original cauſe, the firſt mover in the horrid proceſs ; 


and every diſtinction is done away by the moral maxim, 
That whatever we do by another, we do ourſelves. 


If we as individuals concerned in the Slave-trade (either 
by procuring the Slayves—compelling them to labour—or 


| receiving the produce) imagine that our ſhare in the tranſ- 


action is ſo minute, that it cannot perceptibly increaſe the 
injury; let us recollect, that though numbers partaking of 
a crime may diminiſh the ſhame, they cannot diminiſh its 


turpitude. Can we ſuppoſe that an injury of enormous 
magnitude can take place, and the criminality be deſtroyed 
merely by the criminals becoming ſo numerous as to render 

their reſpective ſhares indiftinguiſhable? Were an hundred 


aſſaſſins to plunge their daggers into their victim, though 
each might plead that without his aſſiſtance the crime would 


have been completed, and that his poinard neither occa- 


ſioned nor accelerated the murder, yet would every one of 
them be guilty of the crime entire. For into how many 
ſoever parts a criminal action may be divided, the crime 
itlelf reſts intire and complete on every perpetrator, 


But 


„ 


But in this caſe we are by no means warranted to conſider 
our individual ſhare in a trivial point of view, The con- 


| ſumption of ſugar in this country is ſo immenſe, that the 


quantity commonly uſed by individuals will have an impor- 


tant effect. A family that uſes 51. of ſugar per week, with 
the proportion of rum, will, by abſtaining from the con- 
ſumption 21 months, prevent the ſlavery or murder of one. 
fellow- creature; eight ſuch families in 197 years, prevent 
the ſlavery or murder of 100, and 38,000 would totally pre- 
vent the Slave-trade, for the ſupply of our iſlands. Nay, 


ſo neceſſarily connected is ur conſumption of the commo- 
dity, and the miſery reſulting from it, that in every pound 


of ſugar uſed, we may be conſidered as conſuming two 


- ounces of human fleſh, beſides the immenſe number of ſea- 


men deftroyed by the peſtiferous contagion of the Slave- 


| ſhips, and the inconceivable anguiſh and miſery that muft 


reſult from parents being torn from their families, and chil- _ 
dren from their parents, villages burnt, and continual ſuf- - 


. 


human blood. and Dr. Franklin very properly adds, „that 


had he taken in all the conſequences, he might have ſeen the 


ſugar not merely ſpotted, but dyed in grain with blood.” 
Dreadful confideration, that our increaſing happineſs and 
proſperity has ſpread deſolation and miſery over a country 
as large as all Europe! For it is an indiſputable fact, that 


78 terror, and diſmay, ſpread through the country. A 
French writer juſtly obſerves, © That he cannot look on a 
piece of ſugar without conceiving it ſtained with ſpots of” 


it is Britiſh luxury the Afriean Slave-trade depends on for 


ſupport : they have increaſed, and they would all together. 
Our conſumption of ſugar is now ſo immenſe, that it nearly 


Equals the conſumption of all Europe beſides ; and Jamaica 


alone, now ſupplies more ſugar than al! our Wett-[ndia. - | ö 


iſlands did at any period prior to 1755. 
To form new plantations for the ſupply of our increaſing 
luxury, the wretched Africans are torn from their native 

land: and, extenſive as is the increaſe of the culture, fo far 

is it from keeping pace with our luxury, that (befage the 
diſturbances in the French iſlands, within theſe two or three 


years) ſugars have ever fold in the Britiſh market 20 or 30, 
ſometimes 50 per cent. dearer than in any ather part of the 


world. CD 
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the foreign markets; would additional f wal 
ſüpply an overflowing market at a falling price? certainly 


tte flaves look better, and increaſe faſtet; and inſtead 
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Let us then imagine our immenſe conſumption wholly, 
ot in great part, to ceaſe, and our ſugars to be thrown on 
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ſlaves be wanted to 


# 


tion of cotton, pimento, and coffee, is eaſier than fogar's 
5 


* per cent. lower than the Britiſh, much above it; and 


5 1 
tte Slave⸗ trade, and meliorate the condition of the” ſlaves; 
ſo this riſe will produce effects the moſt baneful. The 
planter, tempted by the high price to get ſugar and rum tg 
market while that high price continues, will deprive his 
ſlaves of their proviſion grounds, to plant them with eanes ;. 
and by the energy of the whip, they will be foreed te the 
moſt extreme exertions. The murder, or, in the technical 
language of the Weſt-Indies, the 4%, of his flaves, will bs 
to him but a ſecondary conſideration. The large 'erop an 
the high price will amply compenſate him, and the queſtion? 
now is, not merely whether we ſhall hold out to him an in- 
ducement to purchaſe additional ſlaves; but whether we 
ſhall tempt him to murder thoſe he already has. We can 
hardly doubt but that Weſt- Indian packets Have alfeady 
borne the murderous diſpatches, expreſſed in language to 
dreadfully explicit: we may nearly ſuppoſe the eonterits, — 
„The price of ſugar and rum ſtill continues high. Vo 
muſt adopt every mode to forward as large a carge as peſ- 
fible. A fortunate criſis now offers itſelf for extricating 
my eſtate from the difficulties in which it is involved. We 
muſt avail ourfelves of it; another may never occur. Con- 
| ſequences, tho? diſagreeable, muſt at the preſent momertt be 
overlooked. "Fhe ſlave market is ſtill open for à ſupply. ö 
New-fanghd hamanity is no more.” The day hardly dawns | 
when the whip reſounds through thoſe regions of horror 5 | 
nor ceaſes, till darknefs cloſes the ſcene, which day after 
day is renewed. The miſerable victims, deſtitute of every" *& 
ſburce of comfort to body or to mind, and finking under 
the three endemic diſeaſes of our iſlands, hunger; torture, 
and extreme labour, and urged to exertions they are unable 
to ſuſtain, at length expire beneath the laſh, which in vain 
_ endeavours to rouſe them to a renewal of their labour. 
Aſter the important conſiderations adduced, it might be 
_ reckoned a degradation of the ſubje& to mention the ni = 
tional . dignity ; or even hat might induce us to counteraet 
a powerful body of men, who are trampling under foot 
the dictates of humanity, and the intereſt” of the nation: 
men, who have in 50 years received for ſugar alone, above 
70 millions more than it would have coſt at any other 
market. And from Mr. Botham's evidence it appears, that 
in Batavia, where labour is as high as in England; fugary 
85 | equal 


ay 


equal to the beſt Weſt-India, is ſold at 128. per pound. 
Theſe are the men who are endeavouring to overthrow a 


plan for ſupplying us with ſugars, by means of free labour ; 


and have the audacity to tell the Britiſh legiſlature, « that 
they cannot aboliſh the Save-trade ; for that if England re- 


| fuſe to furniſh them with ſlaves, they will obtain a ſupply: 


through other channels.” And a governor of Barbadoes 
admonithes us, © from policy, to leave the iſlands to the 
quiet -management of their own affairs.” Theſe nominal: 


_ colonies have, it ſeems, been taught, that we have no right 
to controul them; that the acts of their aſſemblies alone 


are obligatory ; and that thoſe of Britiſh legiſlators, are 


binding only on thoſe whom they repreſent. The right of 


enſlaving others, they contend for as the moſt valuable of 
their privileges. 

... Thus it appears that the Si ARNE is not only unwilling, 
but perhaps unable, to grant redreſs ; and, therefore, it is 


more peculiarly incumbent on us—To abſtain from the uſe of 
Jugar and rum, until our Weſt- India planters n wee have. 
_ prohibited the importation of additional ſlaves, and commenced 


as ſpeedy and effettual a ſubverſion of flavery in their 1flands, 


as the circumſiances and ſituations of the flaves will admit z 


or till we can obtain the produce of the ſugar-cane in ſome 
other mode, unconnected with Jlave ry, and unpolluted n 
blood. 


For though the Aken Slave- trade be the moſt promi- 


nent feature in this maſs of wickedneſs ; yet it is but a fea- 
ture; and were it aboliſhed, the Weſt-India ſlavery would 
ſtill exiſt, Our planters would breed, inſtead of import 


flaves ; and ſhall we ſuffer half a million of fellow ſubjects, 


and their poſterity, to be held in ſlavery for ever? | ſay, 


fellow ſubjects, for undoubtedly every perſon born in the do- 
minions of Great- Britain, is a ſubject, bound to obey, and 
intitled to the protection of the common law of England; 
and in oppoſition to which the acts of aſſemblies can be of 


no authority. 


In demanding, then, liberty for the perfor called ſlaves, 
in our iſlands, we demand no more than they are intitled to 


by the common law. The moſt eligible mode of putting 


them in poſſeſſion of their legal and natural right, may be 
a n of difficulty; 3 but it is a queſtion that ought * 
| S 


„ 3 
be conſidered with no other view but to their happirk,.,< 
The plan to be adopted ought to be certain and ſpeedy in 
its operation without any conſideration of the ſuppoſed, or 


even real intereſt, of their oppreſſors; and let it be remem- 


bered, that it is in the power of a {mall proportion of the 
people of England to effect it, by refuſing to receive the 
produce. The planters themſelves would adopt it, were 
that the only means by which they could find a ſale at the 
Britiſh market; nor would the legiſlature be then harraſſed 


with prepoſterous claims for compenſation; which, how- 


ever unfounded in juſtice or reaſon, might be ſupported by 
influence, and enforced with clamour. © © NG 


If ignorance and inattention may be pleaded as our ex- 


cuſe hitherto, yet that can be the caſe no longer. Tie ſub 


ject has been four years before the public—its, dreadful. 
wickedneſs has been fully proved—every falik;ood, every 
deception with which it has been diſguiſed, has been com- 


pletely done away—and it ſtands before vs in all its native 


horrors. No longer can it be pretended, that Africa is a 
barbarous, uncultivated land, inhabited by a race of favages | 


inferior to the human ſpecies... Mr, How, who was em- 


ployed by government to go up the country,' depoſes, that 


the inland is every where wel} cultivated, abounding with 


rice, millet, potatoes, cotton, and indigo plantations, and 
that the inhabitants are quick in learning languages, and 


remarkably induſtrious, hoſpitable, and obliging. It ap- 
pears that they poſſeſs noble and heroic minds, diſdaining 


flavery, and frequently ſeeking refuge from it in the arms 


of death. Nor ſhall we again be told of the ſuperior hap- 
pineſs they enjoy, under the benevolent care of the planters, 


when Mr. Coor has depoſed, that ſetting ſlaves to work in 
the morning, is attended with loud peals of whipping ;— 


and General 'Fottenham, that there is no compariſon 
between regimental flogging, which only cuts the ſkin, and 
the plantation, which cuts out the fleſh,” —and Captain 
Hall, © that the puniſhments are very ſhocking, much more 


ſo than in men of war,”-—and Captain Smith, © that at every 
ſtroke of the whip a piece of fleſh is cut out,” —and Mr. 
Roſs, „ that he conſiders a compariſon between Weſt. 


India flaves and the Britiſh peaſantry, as an inſult to com- 
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tlibuting, in the leaſt degree, to ſuch ſcenes of miſery. _ 
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n 
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-.... eaſe now fully lies before us; and we Have to make 


aur cbalce, either to join ourſelves with theſe manufacturers 
af human woe, or to renounce the horrid aſſociation. If 


we adopt the former, let us at leaſt have the candaur to 
avow our conduct in its real deformity. Let us no longer 
affect ta deplore the calamities attendant on the Slave- trade, 
of: which u are the primary cauſe ; nor let us pretend to 
exec rate the conduct of the ſlave- dealer, the ſlave-holder, or 


the flave · driver; but apologize for them as our partners in 
iniquity, and be aſſured, that if we now take aur ſhare in 
che trapſaction, we ſhould, were we placed in a ſimilar ſitu- 
ation with them, with as little compunction take theirs ;. 
unle's: we can ſuppoſe the order of nature would be fo far 


inyerted, as that we ſhould become virtuous, in proportion 
as the te.uptation to vice increaſed. Nor ſhould we then, 
any more chan now, be deſtitute of ſubterfuges, to deſſroy 


the feelings of our minds, and the convictions of our con- 


ſeiences: with hem we may pretend the inconſiderablenefs 
af our ſhare in tha evil, or that the crime does not neceſſa- 
rily attach, on our part af it: but were ſuch excuſes true, 
as they are evidently. Alſe,. yet would they not form a de- 
fence,- It is ſuſficient that a ſcene of calamity and oppreſſion 


_ exiſts, and that we have it in our power, jointly with others, 


to remedy it; and it is our duty to contribute or ſhare, in 
hopes that others will 2heir s. 
We are now called on to redreſs evils, in compariſon 
with which all that exiſts in this nation, ſink beneath our 
notice, and the: only ſacrifice we are required to make, in 


order to effect it, is the abandoning of a luxury which habit 


alone can have rendered of importance. If we refuſe, can 


we farm the leaſt pretence to a moral character? May it 
not be juſtly inferred, that thoſe numeraus diſplays of hu. 
manity, of which this kingdom boaſts, have not their foun- 
dation in any virtuous or valuable principle, but that from 


euſtom and oftentation they derive their origin? But if our 


execration of the Slave- trade be any thing more than mere 


deelamation againſt crimes we are not in a ſituation to com- 
mit, we ſhäll, inſtead of being ſolieitous to find deſpicable 
diſtinctions to juſtify our conduct, abhor the idea of con- 
If 
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If theſe de the deductions from the moſt obvious princi- 
ples of reaſon, juſtice, and humanity; what mult be the re- 
ſult if we-extend our views to religious conſiderations f It 
will hardly be ſaid, that we aſſume a religious prafeſſion to 
diminiſh the extent of our moral duties, or to weaken the 
farce of our obligation to obſerve them, 
Me will therefore aſk, if it be meant to inſult the God. 
vue pretend to worſhip, by ſupplicating him to“ have mercy. - 
upon all priſaners and captives,” and to “ defend and pro- 
vide for the fatherleſs, widows, and children, and all. that. 
axe deſolate. and oppreſſed ?” But if the national religion, +} 
be a mere matter of form, yet ſurely we may expect hat 
the various denominations. of diſſenters, will think it at tha 7 
leaft, as requiſite to diſſent from the national crimes, as the ; 
national religion; unleſs they mean to exhibit confſciences 
of ſo peculiar a texture, as to take offence at the religion 
of their country, while they can conform without ſcruple, 
to its moſt criminal practices. If indeed they are ſatisfied, 
after an impartial examination, that the traffic alluded to is 
fair and honeſt, and that the produce ought to be conſidered 
as the reſult of lawful commerce, it will become them to 
encourage it; it will become them to reprobate this work 
zs an attempt to ſlander honeſt men, and to injure their pro- 
perty by holding it out to the public, as the produce of rob- 
bery and murder. But, if the arguments be valid, will! 
they preſume to treat the b with cool indifference, and 
Continue a criminal practice? May we not alſo hope, that 
the Methodiſts, who appear to feel forcibly their principles, 
will ſeriouſly conſider it? They are fo numerous, as to be 
able of themſelves to deſtroy that dreadful traffic, which is 
the ſole obſtacle to their miniſters ſpreading the goſpel in 
the extenſive continent of Africa; and, however others 
may affect to degrade the Negroes, they are bound to con- 
ſider thouſands of them as their brethren in Chriſt. 
Hardened-by habit, the mind is with difficulty acceſſible 
to the convictions of guilt. Our actions are not eaſily in- 
fluenced by the force of moral principle, when counteracted 
by cuſtom; and the groſſeſt violations of duty may be prac- | 
tiſed without compunction, when ſanctioned by the conduct 
of our aflociates ; ſuch ſituations are more peculiarly the | 
teſt of our virtue, and in ſuch ſituations it is more pecu- 


_ larly 


1 . 
wo 


" anxious folicitude; and guärded ſuſpicion; and th for- 
0 our minds with the force of moral principle, jor the 
- GanQtions of religion. In proportion as we are undpr their 
Influence, we ſhall not only refuſe to do any act which tends 
to the injury of the unhappy Africans, but exert. rſelves 
to the utmoſt, in our reſpective ſituations, to extrigate them 
from their calamities, For the conſequehce of ur con- 
uc may not be limited by its immediate effect. . ex- 
ample, our admonitians, our influence, may Nai re- 
myote ones, of which we can fo no eſtimate; and which, 
after. having done our duty; muſt be ſubmitted to Him 


no cater all Mags after the counſel of own will. 
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